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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Autumn Quarter Registration, 


September 25, 1933 


v 


In addition to a modern university plant, 
accredited courses leading to degrees in NINE 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES AND A GRADU. 
ATE DIVISION, and an adequate and compe- 
tent corps of teachers at HOWARD UNIVER- 
SITY, the City of Washington affords unparal- 
leled educational opportunities through the 
various branches of the Federal Government, 
museums, libraries, and the several bureaus. 


FRESHMAN ORIENTATION BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1933 


v 


INSTRUCTION BEGINS IN ALL SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1933 


For further information write 
THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


v 


To overcome the present crisis there is need | 
of a conscious and intelligent control of indus- 
trial and financial machinery. 


Which means a demand for BETTER edu- 
cated persons. 


This BETTER education Lincoln Univer- 
sity at Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, un- 
dertakes to provide for students of conviction, 
earnestness, and diligence at A COST WITH.- 
IN THEIR REACH. 


v 


The Seventy-Ninth Academic Year begins 
September 19, 1933 


Address: 
The Dean of the College 
Lincoln University 


at Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


R. R. Moton, Principal William L. Dawson, Director 


MUSIC YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Demand increases for teachers of public school music, 
band and orchestra leaders in private and public 
schools, choir directors, organists, piano instructors and 
concert artists. 


THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Offers full courses in the theory of music, in composi- 
tion, and the technique of piano, voice, violin, band 
instruments and pipe organ, along with special courses 
in public school music, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


THE CHOIR, ORCHESTRA, BAND 
MALE CHORUS AND GIRLS GLEE CLUB 


Provide experience in solo and ensemble work through 
private rehearsal and public concerts on the campus 
and on tours in neighboring cities. 


A COMPETENT FACULTY 


Twelve teachers, all with thorough training in America's 
Igading conservatories and some with private masters 
in Europe, besides extensive experience on the concert 
stage and in professional organizations. 


For information write 
William L. Dawson, Director A. J. Neely, Registrar 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA. 


Virginia Theological 


Seminary and College 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Offers— 
Four Year College Theology 
Automobile Mechanics 
Agriculture 


Expense charges cut to bring cost 
of education within reach of 
almost any deserving student. 
v 
Next Term begins September 26th 
v 


Address 
PRESIDENT or REGISTRAR 
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St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Founded 1867 Conducted under Auspices of the Episcopal Church 


A College Preparatory Depart- A four year accredited College Course is 
ment, Training School for Nurses’ offered leading to degrees of B. A. and B. S., 
and School for Religious and So- including Pre-medical work and Teacher 
cial Workers are connected with Training for State High School Teachers’ 
the College. certificates. 


Thorough Training, Healthy Environment, Christian Influences. 
For Catalog and Information write the Registrar, 
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St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Gives training ‘n every branch of technical Social 
Work and in addition offers special preparation for 
the special problems which confront social workers 

in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRBSTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M. 
247 Henry St., S.W. Atlanta, Georgia 


Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 
GRADUATE COURSES 
Leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts 


For information address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 


OLDEST COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 


Beautiful, Well-Kept Grounds; Ample Dormitory 
Space; Up-to-Date Class Rooms and Laboratories. 


Highly Trained Faculty; Extra-Curricular 
Activities Duly Stressed. 


Aggeoves as a Senior College by Accrediting 
gencies, State and National. 


A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


| M. W. DOGAN, President 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Standard college courses 
Strong department of music 
Wholesome athletic interests 
Good gymnasium 

Excellent location 

Reasonable expense 


Full credit given for work toward securing 
teachers’ certificator in State. 

For catalog and other information write the 
President or the Dean. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


A Co-educational Institution of High Rating 


Three Units: 

College of Liberal Arts, Junior College for 
Women (Barber-Scotia, Concord, N. C.) 
and Theological Seminary. 
Women admitted to the two upper years 
of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Highly trained Faculty and First Class 
Equipment. 

For information write: 

H. L. McCRORY, President 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


BALTMORE, MD. 


COURSES IN DRAMATIC ART 

Theoretical and practical courses for PLAY- 
WRIGHTS( DIRECTORS, TEACHERS, COMMUN- 
ITY, CHURCH AND RECREATIONAL WORKERS. 

Educational dramatics emphasized. The first 
Negro College to offer adequate training for work- 
ers in this new field. 

College standards for admission. Students may 
pursue these courses a a major, or enter for special 
work. Laboratory Workshop. 

RANDOLPH EDMONDS, Director 
A limited number of engagements of the Morgan 
Players may be secured. Write early for a date. 


REGULAR SESSION 
SEPT. 18, FRESHMAN WEEK 
SEPT. 22, UPPER CLASS REGISTRATION 
For further information address 
EDWARD N. WILSON, Registrar 
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Restful Home in the Country 


Quiet Retreat, Lovely View, Home Cooking 
$10.00 Per Week 


Mrs. Willanna Burr 


Girard Avenue 
East Longmeadow, Mass. 
R. F. D. No. 2, Springfield, Mass. 


The Ideal Place For A Vacation 
(ireenwood Forest Farms House 


NEWLY DECORATED 


Open June 15—September 15 
NEW MANAGEMENT 
For Full Particulars, Write 


GEORGE T. LANGSTON 


Box 82 


Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 


Domenick 
date 


RESTAURANT 
SEVENTH AVE 


NEAR 1201 ST 
NEW YORK, NN 
UNIVERSITY 4-9770 


LOG CABIN INN 


A quiet retreat on 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD ISLAND BY THE SEA 
SALT WATER BATHING, FISHING, 
BOATING AND OUTDOOR SPORTS 

Special accommodations and rates for Children, 

also Clubs or Parties of five or more. 


CLASSES IN ART AND EXPRESSION 
August Ist to Labor Day 
under 


AUGUSTA SAVAGE 


For full information write to 
MAE HUBERT, GAY HEAD, MASS. 


The Dorsey Wood Park Farm 


AMONG THE PINES 
v 
HIGH ELEVATION 


v 

Large airy roooms, all mdern cnveniences, 

House always open — Depression rates. 

For particulars write: 
MRS. JAMES D. HOLDEN, Manager 
DORSEY WOOD PARK FARMS 
POWELL, PA. 


Phone: 154 J. Q. 
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FERN ROCK CAMP 


In The Palisades Interstate Park 


Fern Rock is especially fitted to meet the vaca- 
tion needs of younger girls from 8 to 18. It is well 
equipped with large, airy sleeping cabins, a dining 
and recreation lodge, a large lake front with safety 
crib for swimming and adequate play facilities. 
It is well-ordered, with campers under the direct 
supervision of trained counselors. Young business 
and industrial girls will find Fern Rock an ideal 
place for an inexpensive vacation, whether they 
come for rest or recreation with or without activity. 


Short Period or all summer camping. 
Dates July ist to September 5th. 


Write for booklet 
The West 137th Street Branch Y. W, C. A. 
179 W. 187th St., New York City. BRadhurst 2-1700 
Mrs. MaBette Wurre Witurams, Camp Director. 


WHAT SHOULD THE NEGRO EXPECT FROM 
THE NEW DEAL IN LABOR? 

The National Industrial Recovery Act promises 

a more secure standard of living for all work- 

ers. Organized labor will play an important 

part in developing this program. What changes 

must be made in labor’s policies and practices 

before the Negro worker can reaily have a 

new deal? 

Get the Facts about Negroes and 115 Laobr Unions 

from 
NEGRO MEMBERSHIP IN AMERICAN 
LABOR UNIONS 

published by the NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 

Regular price $1.00 Special 3 months offer 75c. 

Order through OPPORTUNITY 
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IF there were those who supposed for a 
moment that the identity of interests of 
black and white labor would be recognized 
in the codes submiited 
Black Labor and by Industry in accord- 
the Codes ance with the provisions 
of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, by this time they must 
be aware, to say the least, that their hopes 
were ill founded. For in the Textile Code, 
the first code accepted by the government 
and apparently approved by organized 
labor, Negro unskilled labor, classified as 
cleaners, outside workers, etc., was ruth- 
lessly excluded from the benefits of the 
minimum wage provision and that of the 
limitation of hours of work. So glaring was 
this ill-concealed discrimination on the 
basis of race that the President himself in 
his acceptance of the code demanded that 
on January first, these classes of labor ad- 
mittedly composed for the most part of 
Negroes should be especially considered so 
as to be included in the general purposes of 
the Act. 


It would seem that in the codes proposed 
thus far, those industries in which the bulk 
of the unskilled labor is black have made 
an adroit attempt to establish a differential 
wage based on race. In the proposed lum- 
ber and steel codes the wide disparity in the 
wages, especially of the unskilled in the 
North and in the South, which appears to 
be merely geographical, is in reality an ef- 
fort to perpetuate the wage inequalities cur- 
rent in the South. Only where the threat 
of organized labor menaces the company 
union and the open shop has there been 
any effort to protect the interest of the 


black worker, and in the Steel Code this" 


alone inspired a section against discrimin- 
ation of Negro workers. 

The manipulation of wage scales on the 
basis of race is fraught with danger to all 
workers. The consequences which will flow 
from reducing black workers to a wage 
which does not insure ‘decent living’ must 


inevitably be felt by millions of unskilled 
whites, whose wage will tend to approach 
that of the despised blacks. A labor policy 
which condones such a practice or is with- 
out voice when it is perpetrated must be 
condemned as short sighted, stupid and 
woefully lacking in knowledge of the his- 
toric mission of the labor movement. 

The blanket code recently promulgated 
by the President will be hailed by millions 
of black workers who will come under its 
provisions. But there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the same tendencies which have 
appeared in the codes—will be absent in 
the operation of the code in the industries 
of the South. Only sincere, vigorous, un- 
ceasing vigilance on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Labor will be able to prevent such 
discrimination against Negro workers in the 
South as will practically nullify the intent 
and purpose of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act for the American Negro. 

IX thousand people jammed ihe great 

auditorium of the Hippodrome Thea- 
tre in New York to hear Aida presented at 
popular prices by the 
Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. It was a signifi- 
cant occasion for the 
reason that Caterina Jarboro, a colored 
girl, was cast in the title role. It took cour- 
age for the impresario of the Chicago Opera 
Company, Alfredo Salmaggi, to defy the 
conventions of Opera in New York and 
entrust this exacting role to a young colored 
woman who never before had such an op- 
portunity in the country of her birth. 

Nearly two thousand colored people wit- 
nessed Miss Jarboro’s debut. Their pres- 
ence was unmistakable proof of the in- 
nate desire of the Negro to see his own 
reach the pinnacle of musical achievement. 
It was evidence of the fact that despite the 
popularity of plays depicting Negro primi- 
tivity—or the orgiastic dances of the jungle 
—the Negro himself yearns to attain those 
limits bounded only by the stars. 


The Upward 
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Population and Occupational Trends 
of Negroes 


By P. K. Wuexrron 


ROM 1920 to 1930 the number of Negroes 
in the United States increased by 13.6 

per cent according to the census enumeration. 
This is more than double the rate of increase 
during the previous decade, and represents a 
decided reversal of the previous trend. (See 
Table I.) Prior to 1920-30 the rate of Negro 


increase was declining al- 


the 1920 census needs to be raised by more 
than about 325,000, the downward trend in de- 
cennial growth continued. If a smaller correc- 
tion is sufficient, there was a change in trend. 
Regardless of what happened to decennial 
rates of growth of the Negro population, there 
is no question but that the annual rate has 
fallen decidedly since 


most uninterruptedly, the 
high mark of 37.5 per cent 
which was reached from 
1800 to 1810 gradually 
dwindling to 11.2 per cent 
from 1900 to 1910, and to 
6.5 per cent from 1910 to 
1920. Does the last inter- 
censal gain of 13.6 per cent 
result from a real rise in the 
rate of Negro growth, or 
from other causes? 


the Negro. 


—The Editor. 


1920. The computation of 
decennial rates can be made 


By special permission for any past intercensal 
of the Rosenwald Fund 
Opportunity is able to 
publish this paper read at 
the recent Conference on fairly 
the Economic Status of 


periods, but that of annual 
rates only for recent years 
during which the registra- 
tion of births has become 
complete in most 
states. Using the vital rec- 
ords of the registration 
states, it is possible to esti- 
mate with fair accuracy 
the annual births and deaths 


To answer this question 
it is necessary first to make 
a small allowance for change in the date of 
census taking, and second to consider the rela- 
tive completeness of the 1920 census. The last 
three intercensal periods vary in length from 
116% months to 123 months. If rates of 
growth are adjusted to intervals of exactly 10 
years, the gain from 1900 to 1910 was 11.4 
per cent, and during the next two decades 6.7 
per cent and 13.3 per cent. This adjustment 
lessens the drop and checks the rise but little. 
Regarding the second point, the Census Bu- 
reau states that the 1920 enumeration may 
have been less complete than those of 1910 
and 1930 by 150,000 persons as a maximum. 
If this number is added to the 1920 count the 
exact ten-year rate becomes 8.2 per cent for 
1910-20 and 11.7 per cent for 1920-30, which 
still indicates a significant rise in decennial 
rate of growth. But according to other stu- 
dents of population, 150,000 is a minimum 
correction. A study made by T. J. Woofter, 
Jr. leads him to conclude that the 1920 count 
was less complete by between 150,000 and 
450,000. If a correction of 450,000 is needed 
in 1920 the rate of growth was 11.2 per cent 
during 1910-20 and declined to 8.6 per cent 
during the last decade, continuing the previ- 
ous downward trend. Whether this was the 
case, or whether the trend was reversed can 
never be stated with absolute positiveness. If 


in the entire nation since 
1920. According to figures of the Scripps 
Foundation, the annual increase of Negroes 
reached its maximum for recent years at 14.5 
per 1,000 in 1921, since when it has followed 
a downward trend. (See Table II.) During 
the last five years the highest annual rate was 
8.3 per 1,000 (in 1930). Preliminary calcula- 
tions indicate the rate for 1932 will be some- 
what less than the previous low mark of 7.2 
which was reached during 1931, and well un- 
der half of the 1921 rate. Although this has 
been a rapid slowing up of population growth, 
the decline has been even larger in the white 
group. In the first part of the 1920 decade 
the number of white persons was rising more 
rapidly than that of Negroes, but by now this 
differential has mostly disappeared. 

Still more light on trends of Negro growth 
may be had by considering what has happened 
to the true rate of natural increase of Negroes 
in Northern and Southern states. “True rate 
of natural increase” is a technical term mean- 
ing the stabilized rate at which a population 
would grow if given birth and death rates by 
age and sex were to continue indefinitely and 
no migration to take place. In 1920 the true 
rate of natural increase of Negroes may be 
computed only for the seven Southern states 
and sixteen Northern states which were then 
in the registration area. According to the spe- 
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cific birth and death rates of Negroes in these 
Southern states, the true rate of natural in- 
crease in 1920 was 13.0 per 1,000 but by 1930 
it had declined to 9.4.* These seven Southern 
states are typical of the South Atlantic and 
East South Central states as a group, the 
1930 rate in these divisions being 10.0 per 
1,000, only slightly higher. In the Northern 
states, the Negro population could not have 
maintained itself without migration according 
to the specific birth and death rates of 1920, 
for the true rate of natural increase then was 
.-4.8. A little migration still was necessary 
for maintenance of numbers at 1930 specific 
birth and death rates, the true rate of natural 
increase being --0.8 per 1,000, not quite that 
of a stationary population. 

Considering Negroes as a whole, there was 
a decline in the true rate of natural increase 
from 1920 to 1930, the loss in the South be- 
ing slightly smaller than the rise in the North, 
but affecting a majority of Negroes. 

The decline in true rate of natural increase 
in the South results from a drop of about 14 
per cent in specific birth rates, for the mortal- 
ity rates of Southern Negroes have been fall- 
ing. The expectation of life at birth of Negro 
males in the South increased from 46.4 to 
47.2 during 1920-30 and that of females 45.5 
to 48.7. The gain in the case of the males is 
due almost entirely to a lower infant mortality 
rate, for at older ages there was a decline in 
average longevity. Negro females in the South 
increased their expectation of life up to about 
age 30, but at older ages there was little 
change in the last decade. 

In the Northern states specific birth rates 
increased among younger women and decreased 
among older women, the net change being a 
decline of 1.8 per cent, about one-eighth of 
that in the South. Mortality conditions im- 
proved much more rapidly in the North than 
in the South, the expectation of life at birth 
rising for males from 40.5 to 45.0 and for 
females from 42.8 to 48.3. At ages over 10, 
however, the expectation of life of Northern 
Negro males showed little change, the same be- 
ing true for Negro women over 20. 

No simple measure of economic status is 
adequate, but of the various indices easy to 
compute, mortality rates may be as signifi- 
cant as any. The fact that there was so little 


*In computing these rates it is assumed that only 
73.8 per cent of the Negro births in the Southern states 
were registered and 79.7 per cent in the Northern 
states, as estimated in 1920 by Miss Foudray, of the 
Division of Vital Statistics. If birth registration was 
complete, Negroes in the Southern states were not re- 
producing themselves on a permanent basis in 1930, 
but this is unlikely. 
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increase in the expectation of life of Negroes, 
except as a result of the decrease in infant 
mortality, would seem to indicate comparative- 
ly slow improvement in economic status during 
the last ten years. The larger increase in the 
expectation of life among Negroes in the 
North may indicate considerably greater im- 
provement in the economic status of the group 
in that area. 

According to the estimates of the Scripps 
Foundation, the Negro population which 
amounted to practically 11,900,000 in 1930, 
will increase to about 13,000,000 in 1940—a 
gain of a little over 1,000,000—and will 
amount to between 13,500,000 and 14,200,000 
in 1950. (See Table I.) What will happen 
in later years is more difficult to predict, but 
the “medium” estimates of the Scripps Foun- 
dation indicate that the Negro group will 
reach its maximum size of about 14,400,000 
in 1970.* Trends in birth and death rates of 
the white population point to a similar slowing 
up in growth, hence no marked change is to 
be expected in the percentage which Negroes 
constitute of the total population, although a 
slight decline may occur. 

Changes in the distribution of Negroes have 
been as striking as those in Negro rate of 
growth, one of the outstanding features be- 
tween 1910 and 1930 being the movement 
northward. In 1850 over 92 per cent of all 
Negroes lived in Southern states. By 1910 this 
had only declined to 89 per cent, but by 1930 
it had fallen to below 79 per cent. Southern 
states east of the Mississippi River furnished 
most of these migrants, while the Middle At- 
lantic and East North Central states received 
them. The 1930 census showed that the num- 
ber of Negroes born in the South Atlantic 
states exceeded the number living there by 
794,000, compared with 393,000 in 1910. The 
increase in net departures from the East South 
Central states was nearly as large. The north- 
ward drift even became evident west of the Mis- 
sissippi, for the West South Central states, 
which in 1910 contained 195,000 more Negroes 
than had been born there, by 1930 contained 
36,000 fewer than had been born there. On the 
receiving end of this movement, the Negro pop- 
ulation of the Middle Atlantic states was 
swelled by net arrivals of 572,000 Negroes ac- 
cording to the 1930 census compared with 
186,000 as of 1910. In the East North Cen- 
tral states the corresponding figures are 
595,000 and 120,000. 


*For the assumptions underlying this and other 
estimates see Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelp- 
ton: Population Trends in the United States (McGraw- 
Hill, 1933), Tables 2 and 88. 
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This Negro migration was not simply the 
moving from one state to another farther 
north, but on the whole was a drift from rural 
areas and small cities to large cities. Cities 
of over 500,000—all except Baltimore being 
in Northern states—contained 3.8 per cent of 
the Negroes in 1910 as against 11.3 per cent 
in 1930. In contrast, the proportion of Ne- 
groes in cities of less than 100,000 only rose 
from 16.8 per cent to 19.5 per cent, while that 
in rural areas fell from 73 per cent to 56 per 
cent. Much of this rural-urban shift of Ne- 
groes resulted from the general growth of large 
cities at the expense Of the country, but an 
important part was due to a more rapid move- 
ment on the part of Negroes than of whites. 
This is shown by the ratio of Negroes to other 
persons in places of different size. In cities 
of over 500,000 there were 6.9 Negroes per 
100 other persons in 1930 as compared with 
3.6 in 1910.) In rural areas, on the other hand, 
there was a small decrease from 14.3 Negroes 
per 100 other persons in 1910 to 12.4 in 1930. 

Considering separately the various regions 
of the United States shows more clearly the 
rural-urban drift prior to 1930. In the North- 
eastern states, cities of over 100,000 contained 
more than 66 per cent of the Negroes in 1930 
compared with 53 per cent in 1910, while the 
proportion in smaller cities declined from 29 
per cent to 22 per cent and that in rural areas 
from 18 per cent to 11 per cent. Similar 
changes occurred in the North Central states. 
In the South, on the other hand, there was an 
increase in the proportion of Negroes in each 
size group of cities; in cities of over 100,000 
from 6.3 per cent in 1910 to 12.9 per cent in 
1930 and in smaller cities from 15 per cent 
to 18.8 per cent. Only in rural areas was there 
a decline, from 79 per cent to 68 per cent. In 
the two northern regions the influx of Negroes 
to the large cities from 1910 to 1930 was con- 
siderably more rapid than that of whites, hence 
the ratio of Negroes to other persons rose 
rapidly in them, from 2.6 per 100 to 5.3 per 
100 in the Northeastern states and from 3.2 
per 100 to 7.5 per 100 in the North Central 
states. In the South, however, whites moved 
to cities of 100,000 or over at a more rapid 
rate than Negroes, the result being a decline 
in the ratio of Negroes to other persons in 
these cities, from 35.2 per 100 to 29.1 per 100. 
But because of the large Negro movement out 
of the South, the ratio of Negroes to other 
persons in the rural South declined even more 
rapidly, from 43 per 100 in 1910 to 34 per 
100 in 1930. : 

It is not possible to measure the exact effect 
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of the depression on the movement of Negroes 
since early 1930, but it is probably true that 
the previous net rural-urban and South-North 
movements have been reversed. For Negroes 
and whites together, the net rural-urban 
migration varied from 336,000 to 1,137,000 
in the years from 1920 to 1929 inclusive, but 


changed to a net urban-rural migration of. 


17,000 in 1930, rising to 533,000 in 1932. 
Quite likely the extent of this shift was greater 
relatively for Negroes than for whites, due to 
lower economic status and more recent arrival 
at cities on the whole. The former South- 
North migration was a movement to cities to a 
large extent, hence it has been affected by the 
same causes that reversed the former rural- 
urban interchange. The country has suffered 
under the depression as well as the city, yet 
being less on a money economy basis has made 
it easier to develop a self-sufficing mode of liv- 
ing. There may not be much cash handled on 
farms during hard times, but there probably 
is less undernourishment there than elsewhere. 
Because whites constitute an important part 
of the rural population in all regions, the new 
urban-rural movement of whites has not 
crossed sectional lines on a large scale. But be- 
cause most rural Negroes are in the South, the 
new exodus from the cities, particularly the 
larger industrial cities of the North, has meant 
a new North-South Negro movement. 
Looking farther into the future a return to 
the former population shifts may be expected. 
In the years prior to 1930 Negroes were leav- 
ing Southern farms for cities, particularly 
Northern cities, because they found wider op- 
portunities to improve their earnings and liv- 
ing conditions. It seems highly probable that 
once the depression is over, many of those who 
left the Northern cities because of it will re- 
turn, bringing additional recruits with them. 
If the attractiveness of the North to the Ne- 
gro is enhanced by the absence of unskilled 
foreign laborers, as is rather generally as- 
sumed, then the northward migration of Ne- 
groes will be closely related to the nation’s im- 
migration policy. But the extent of the total 
movement is also affected by the expulsive for- 
ces at work in the rural South which may show 
considerable increase during the next decade 
or two. This certainly would be true if the 
cotton-picking machine is finally perfected. 
Changes in the age composition of the Negro 
population, while not as striking as changes in 
the distribution of Negroes, merit attention 
nevertheless. Like the total population of the 
nation, the average age of Negroes has been 
increasing steadily. The proportion of Ne- 
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groes in the age groups under 20 declined from 
53.7 per cent in 1890 to 43.0 per cent in 1930, 
the percentage aged 20-44 rose from 33.0 per 
cent to 39.8 per cent, while those 45 and over 
rose from 13.9 per cent to 17.3 per cent. Con- 
sidering numbers instead of percentages, Ne- 
roes under 5 increased from 1,055,000 in 
1890 to 1,263,000 in 1910, but then declined 
to 1,230,000 in 1930. In contrast persons 65 
and over increased rapidly, from 215,000 in 
1890 to 294,000 in 1910 and 373,000 in 1930. 
The large decrease in the proportion of Ne- 
groes under 20 and increase in the proportion 
in the older ages needs to be kept in mind in 
interpreting the figures on occupations. 

Considering occupation trends of Negroes, 
it is generally realized that there was a signifi- 
cant decrease in the per cent of gainfully 
occupied Negroes in agriculture up to 1930, 
and in domestic and personal service up to 
1920; and an increase in the proportion in 
manufacturing up to 1930, and in trade and 
transportation. 

Part of these changes, of course, were con- 
nected with the northward migration of Ne- 
groes, discussed above. Agriculture has al- 
ways been far less important an occupation 
for Negroes in the North than in the South, 
hence such a shift in distribution of Negroes 
would have considerable influence on their oc- 
cupations. From 1910 to 1930 occupational 
trends for Negro males were rather similar in 
the North and the South. (See Table III.) 
The percentage in agriculture in Northern 
states decreased from 12.0 to 4.7 and in South- 
ern states from 66.4 to 52.0, a decline of 7.3 
in the North and 14.4 in the South. Manufac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits employed 28.1 
per cent of Northern Negroes in 1910 and 39.5 
per cent in 1930, similar figures for the South 
being 14.0 and 20.8 per cent. These increases 
were 11.4 in the North and 6.8 in the South. 
The proportion engaged in transportation 
went up about two points in both cases, from 
13.6 per cent to 15.5 per cent in the North 
and from 7.0 per cent to 9.3 per cent in the 
South. Domestic and personal service has been 
much more common for Negro men in the 
North than in the South, but the proportion 
in this work declined from 29.6 to 23.9 in the 
North, while increasing from 5.1 to 7.7 in the 
South. If employment in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits is thought superior to em- 
ployment in agriculture or in domestic and 
personal service, then Negro males improved 
their occupational status more rapidly in the 
North than in the South from 1910 to 1930. 
By far the larger part of the gainfully em- 
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ployed Negro women in the North still do 
domestic and personal work, although the per- 
centage declined from 88.9 in 1910 to 83.7 in 
1930. In the South, these occupations passed 
agriculture between 1910 and 1930, the per- 
centage rising from 37.4 to 56.4, while the pro- 
portion engaged in agriculture declined from 
58.4 to 34.8. Manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits stood a low second in the North at 
6.7 per cent in 1910, rising slightly to 9.6 in 
1930. These occupations still rank a low third 
in the South, although the proportion has risen 
from 2.6 to 4.3. Judging by these broad classes 
of occupations, there was little change in the 
occupational status of Northern Negro women 
from 1910 to 1930. In the South, the decrease 
of nearly 25 points in the percentage employed 
in agriculture and increase of nearly 20 points 
in the per cent in domestic and personal service 
probably indicates marked improvement. More 
detailed comparisons are needed based on a 
number of selected occupations, but their pre- 
sentation is beyond the scope of this dis- 
cussion. 


TABLE I. 
The Negro Population, and Its Increase by Decades 
Census Increase over 
Year Population Preceding Census 
Number Per Cent 
1780 757,208 
1800 1,002,037 244,829 32.3 
1810 LTT 375,771 37.5 
1820 1,771,656 393,848 28.6 
1830 . 2,828,642 556,986 314 
1840 2,873,648 545,006 23.4 
1850 3,638,808 765,160 26.6 
1860 4,441,830 803,022 22.1 
1870 5,392,172 950,342 214 
1880 6,580,793 1,188,621 22.0 
1890 . 7,488,676 889,247 13.5 
1900 8,833,994 1,345,318 18.0 
1910 9,827,763 993,769 11.2 
1920 : 10,463,131 635,368 65 
1930 . 11,891,143 1,428,012 13.6 
“Medium” estimates for future: 
1940 13,000,000 1,100,000 8.9 
1950 13,700,000 700,000 6.1 
1960 14,200,000 500,000 34 
1970 14,400,000 200,000 1.1 


14,200,000 —200,000 —0.7 
Source:— United States Census Reports and Warren 
S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton: Population Trends 
in the United States, Recent Social Trends Monographs, 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933, 
Tables 3 and 4, 

TABLE II. 


Annual Increase of Negroes 


Rate Per 
Year Number Thousand 
1920 128,000 12.1 
1922 ... 139,000 12.8 
1923 .. 135,000 12.2 
1924 ..... 141,000 
1925 131,000 11.6 
1926 127,000 
1927 122,000 10.6 
1928 93,000 
1929 86,000 73 
1930 99,000 8.3 
1931 87,000 7.2 
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| by these days of economic stress when even 
education programmes are being slashed to 
the bone, it is well to note those instances of 
real achievement in the educational world which 
show the practical benefits of some of our 
teaching. 
For some years those of us 
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Educational Fruit 


By Caro.inE Bonp Day 
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Aside from the obvious educational advan- 
tages of having to commit to memory some 
beautiful lines of poetry, and acquiring fur- 
ther knowledge of mythology and biology 
which might not otherwise have been learned 
so pleasantly, there accrued to these students 

certain practical benefits in the 


who have pioneered in the field 
of dramatics have aimed to in- 
. clude into college dramatic 
clubs a taste for the best in 
dramatic literature, but mean- 
time the masses of children in 
the public-schools have crowd- 
ed to the crudest of wild-west 


Caroline Bond Day is a 
graduate of Radcliffe and 
is the author of the recent 
anthropological study 
“Some Negro-White Fam- 
ilies in the United States.” 

— The Editor. 


by-products of their team- 
work. There was the stimula- 
tion to inventive ingenuousness 
necessary to produce beautiful 
costumes of cellophane and 
gauze, helmets of buckram, tri- 
pods of tin, and beautiful scen- 
ery from beaver-board. The tin- 
shop, the carpentry-shop, the 


moving-pictures for want of 
anything better. Now our 
trained teachers are working nearer the bot- 
tom of the educational tree. Taste in plays 
is being developed even in the elementary schools 
and definite dramatic programmes are being 
prepared for many of our High Schools. The 
school system of Washington, D. C., justifies 
its splendid equipment and adequately trained 
teaching staff particularly well in this field. 
For some years one has heard of exceptionally 
fine plays which were presented under the di- 
rection of Mary Burrell at the Dunbar High 
School. This year the Frances Junior High 
School presented a lyrical play, a deep-sea fan- 
tasy, written by Esther Popel Shaw, one of 
its teachers, and produced by the entire teach- 
ing staff. This presentation represented a mile- 
stone in cooperative achievement for it was 
really a school project. 

Here we saw a lovely semi-mythological lit- 
tle play with a clean yet whimsical and human 
theme. Eighty-five children disported them- 
selves as octopi, dolphines, nereids, star-fish 
and other deep-sea creatures as well as a few 
principal characters of such dignity as Nep- 
tune, Proteus, Triton Glaucus and the Blue 
Fairy herself. 

It was good to see colored boys and girls 
sharing in the universal literary heritage of 
the world. 


domestic art and the art de- 
partments were as important factors in the 
production as the physical training and music 
departments which produced the beautiful 
singing and dancing. 

Yet regardless of the fact that this play was 
entirely “home-grown” with no professional 
supervision, it lacked the usual amateurish de- 
fects. There was a consistent glamorousness 
about it which carried us away to the realm 
of the deep sea and held us there for an hour 
or more with no hitches or elements of unre- 
ality to break the spell until the last notes of 
the final ensemble were sounded. 


The play was complete in its conception; 
adequately suited for the average Junior High 
School in theme; fanciful and adventuresome 
enough to be thoroughly enjoyed by the par- 
ticipants; and yet informative and “elevating” 
enough to satisfy the most critical teacher. 
Aside from this, it furnished a pleasant eve- 
ning’s entertainment for the entire community. 

By this effort the Francis Junior High 
School has put something into the lives of 
eighty-five boys and girls which is going to 
make for better citizenship. They are learning 
the art of how to use their leisure time, which 
is the fruit of education. Boys who have been 
kings and heroes,. if only for an hour, girls 
who have walked and talked like princesses and 
goddesses, will be less inclined towards more 
commonplace amusements thereafter. 
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Divers at Treasure 
Chest in Esther 
Popel’s Play— 
The Magic Pearl, 
presented by 
Francis Junior 
High School 
Washington, D. Cy 


The Struggle, « 
scene from _ the 
same productio.. 
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West Indian on the Campus 


| en our purpose the term West Indies may 


Caribbean Sea and South Atlantic Ocean, and 
in addition, to adjacent parts 


By Avrrep Epcar Smiru 


be taken to mean all the Islands of the 


Board of Trustees, who has greatly simplified 
the problem of translation of credits. This 
problem of evaluating credentials of the Island 

students, has according to 


of Central and South Amer- 
ica, such as the British Hon- 
duras and the British and 
Dutch Guianas. 

Any attempt to under- 
stand the attitude of the 
West Indian, necessitates at 
least some understanding of 
his environmental back- 
ground. Space forbids any 
lengthy explanations, but 
there is at least one pub- 
lished work giving the true 
picture of the Negro in the 
West Indies.* Bear in mind: 
he was freed in the British 
West Indies in 1833, and 
the new generation developed 
a horror and hate for the 


Never, I think, has there been 
so interesting, pertinent, and 
fertile a field and problem, with 
so little written concerning it, 
as the “West Indian Negro in 
the U. S. A.” While slowly ga- 
thering material for a larger 
work, I am incited to make the 
following study on the “prob- 
lem” of the Negro from the 
West Indies on the Campus of 
Howard University, with a view 
of arousing interest, and giv- 
ing some typical insights into 
a race within a race. their credits for detailed 


—Author’s Note. 


the University Registrar, 
been great and complex. 
The original plan was to ad- 
mit without question, all 
those students possessing the 
Cambridge Junior or Cam- 
bridge School Certificate. 
Because of lack of detailed, 
information in these certifi- 
cates, this plan was discon- 
tinued, and now students 
throughout the West Indies 
must submit to an entrance 
examination under the su- 
pervision of the University 
representative, or submit 


translation and evaluation. 
There are students possess- 
ing the higher Oxford and 


United States, because of its 
“dispicable” treatment of 
Negroes, which still survives in the minds of 
many; he is accustomed to class distinctions 
with himself frequently well above the lower 
class; he is not unaccustomed to racial inter- 
marriage; and he is not a minority group. 
Consequently, he has none of that, which for 
lack of a better name, we call inferiority com- 
plex in the average American Negro. 

Educated under a rather rigorous system he 
is at seventeen, fitted with a good basic train- 
ing. In most cases he has been furnished with 
a private tutor from his sixth to his ninth 
year, and is much better trained than the aver- 
age American High School graduate. Those 
from Islands under former and present French 
and Spanish control, speak these languages 
fluently. Many of these students, coming to 
the United States for professional and college 
training, choose white Universities, particular- 
ly in and around New York City. Some, how- 
ever, distribute themselves around at the better 
Negro Universities, with a large percentage of 
these choosing Howard University, as the clos- 
est to their ideals in most respects. 

Howard University maintains an official rep- 
resentative in the Islands, appointed by the 


*Charles H. Wesley—The Negro in the West Indies. 
Journal of Negro History, Jan. 1932. 


Cambridge Certificate, who 
have been given advanced standing and credit 
for certain courses; but these cases are always 


considered individually. 


Up to and including the term 1931-1932, — 


there have been some 1,047 West Indian Stu- 
dents in attendance at Howard University.* 
Of this number, 29 were girls. The bulk of 
these have been British subjects, the greater 
portion of the West Indies being British Colo- 
nial Possessions. Of the ten highest contribut- 
ing Islands and Countries, only two are non- 
British,—Cuba and Porto Rica, which began 
sending students after the Spanish-American 
War. 


The first West Indian student came to How- 
ard University from Bermuda, in 1869, the 
third year of the School’s existence, and en- 
tered in the Medical School. The following 
year there were three from Barbados, in the 
Medical School, and one from Jamaica in the 
School of Theology. The number increased 
slowly and the students entered the various 
departments of the University, including the 
Preparatory Department. In 1903 a new rec- 
ord was set when 53 new students entered, 20 


*Statistics compiled from Howard University Cata- 
logs, 1867 to 1932. 
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of them from Jamaica. There was a total of 
102 West Indians in attendance that year, be- 
ing 8.5 per cent of the total student body. 
There were 41 in Medicine, 20 in Dentistry, 
17 in the Academy, 11 in Theology, 6 in Com- 
merce and Finance, 3 in Law, and 1 each in 
Pharmacy, Music, Arts and Sciences, and 
Teacher’s College. The number decreased to 
average about 30 new students per year, until 
1928 when there were 65. Since then the aver- 
age has been about 30 per year. 


The bulk of the West Indian students have 
entered the Medical School. Since 1900 this 
has included a pre-Medical college course. Up 
to 1900 there was considerable transferring 
from Dentistry and Pharmacy to Medicine. 
At least half of the Freshmen entering upon 
the first two professions, finished up in Medi- 
cine. The majority of the Medical graduates 
have Interned at Freedman’s Hospital at How- 
ard. Theology had a smaller but steady fol- 
lowing, both in actual attendance and in the 
Correspondence Course. In 1906-1907, seven 
of the eight members of the Senior Theological 
Class were West Indians. It is an interesting 
economic note, that although evening classes 
were maintained in Theology, there is no rec- 
ord of a West Indian being enrolled. The Law 
School has had a small but brilliant quota. 
Lately, there has been a concentration in Ed- 
ucation, and a movement toward Graduate 
study, with a view to teaching. As a whole the 
West Indian 
group has defin- 
itely favored the 
professions. 


The scholarship 
of the West Indi- 
an student in pro- 
portion to his 
numbers has been 
above average. In 
view of the diffi- 
culties of adjust- 
ment to a totally 
new and different 
environment, it 
has been remark- 
ably high. There 
have been a cred- 
itable number of 
“Laudes” of vari- 
ous degrees 
among the gradu- 
ates, and a num- 
ber of .honorable | 


mentions. 
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From time to time there have been individu- 
als of exceptional ability in music and the 
other creative arts, and although they usually 
pursue the more prosaic professions and use 
their gifts for their own amusement, the poten- 
tiality is there. Indicative, is the fact, that, of 
some 274 Howard University graduates in 
“Who’s Who in Colored America” (1928), 
22 are West Indians. This is roughly 8 per 
cent and a good percentage, since they average 
5 per cent of the student body in numbers. 

In the University catalogue for 1910-1911, 
there appeared the following note: “The West 
Indian Association: In view of the large num- 
ber of students from the West Indies in the 
several departments of the University, an as- 
sociation has been formed with the following 
objects: First, to promote association and 
mutual interest among its members in case of 
necessity; Second, to plan for lectures, de~ 
bates, etc., for the culture and entertainment 
of the members.” 

This was the beginning of a movement of 
the West Indian Students to bring Islander, 
Central American, and South American to- 
gether to bend mutual effort toward a solution 
of their problems. In 1913, there was a new 
organization or re-organization, into “The 
Caribbean Club,” to “look after the interests 
of the foreign students at Howard University.” 
In 1921, there was a temporary split of forces, 
as the students from Guiana, growing in num- 
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ber, decided to form a separate “South Ameri- 
can Club.” Nevertheless, the Caribbean Club 
continued to function as such. 

There was evidence in 1929 that the group 
had been working toward a definite goal borne 
in the mind of one of its leaders, and the “Inter- 
national House” came into being. This is an 
actual house on the campus, offering accom- 
modations to 19 men and boarding facilities 
to 40. The president of the organization, in 
reviewing the struggle to secure a house where 
students of every nation at Howard Univer- 
sity might congregate in companionship, de- 
plored the misunderstanding that existed be- 
tween native and foreign born Negroes, spoke 
at some length on the disappointments and cold 
receptions that his group had suffered, and 
praised the President and Trustees of the Uni- 
versity for their unfailing encouragement. 

The University had recognized the West In- 
dian Student as a problem long before the 
student body as a whole had become articulate 
on the matter. Beside the heartbreaking 
jumble of credential evaluation, there was 
for instance the matter of military training. 
Since the World War ending in the year 1918, 
the University had under authorization of the 
War Department, maintained a Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps. It was, and is, possible 
to obtain a commission as Second Lieutenant 
in the Reserves by successfully completing 
four years of training to be carried on in con- 
junction with the regular college work. In the 
beginning, the first three years training were 
compulsory, and a student’s graduation depend™ 
ed upon his completion of these three years. 
Later this was reduced to two years, the cata- 
logue reading: “Each physically fit male stu- 
dent is required to take Military Science and 
Tactics three times a week.” This certainly in- 
cluded nearly every male student in the Uni- 
versity, including conscientious objectors and 
foreign students. The conscientious objectors 
were summarily dealt with, but the case of the 
foreign students was different. 

The foreign students, for the most part 
West Indians, claimed vigorously and not 
without reason, that not being citizens of the 
United States, they were neither desirous nor 
bound to take military training in any branch 
of the United States army whatsoever. The 
University Officials were not inclined to be 
shown their duty, and the argument dragged 
slowly and indecisively for some time. Mean- 
while some foreign students stayed away from 
drill in the hope and belief that their petition 
would be acted upon favorably before time for 
graduation. A few, more conscientious and 
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fearing to take a chance, reported for drill as 
ordered. They proved totally deficient in mili- 
tary groundwork, and had to be formed into 
a special squad for drilling fundamentals. 
This small group, jokingly referred to as the 
“lost battalion,” occasioned not a little mirth 
and speculation. They proved themselves ei- 
ther unable or unwilling to learn the basic 
principles. It was finally and belatedly decided 
that students of foreign countries were ex- 
empt, and the catalogue of 1927-1928 amended 
to read: “. . . and who is a citizen of the United 
States... .” 

Then there was the matter of athletics. The 
University showed itself desirous of pleasing 
everyone if possible, and provided Cricket 
equipment for those interested. By 1912, this 
sport was on the same plane as other sports, 
and beside playing games against Lincoln Uni- 
versity, the Cricket Team played against 
athletic-club teams of New York City. How- 
ever the sport gradually died out, and by 1920 
was seen only now and then as the foreign 
students amused themselves of a Saturday 
afternoon. When the wickets were set up, and 
the batter and bowler together with the other 
members of the team took their places, Ameri- 
can-born students gathered round with expec- 
tations of something tremendously exciting. 
Pre-game examination of the hard ball and 
formidable bat tended to encourage this ex- 
pectation. However after watching for a while, 
and in most cases failing to get the idea at 
all, they strolled off with a shrug, a “wise- 
crack,” and a puzzled look. 

In 1929, a soccer team was organized under 
the guidance of a young enthusiastic American 
coach. An African Prince was the chief insti- 
gator of this movement, but the team and 
following teams came to be made up almost 
wholly of West Indians. They immediately 
proved their worth. This was something they 
understood, and had played from childhood. 
Teams from Hampton and Lincoln were de- 
feated with ease, and the “Bisons” have been 
champions each year, having lost but one game 
through 1932. A picture of the team, together 
with their record appears in the Spaulding 
Official Guide Book 1930. 

There have been instances of West Indians 
competing for places on the varsity football 
and basketball teams, but these were rare and 
the individuals met with only fair success. 
Never to my knowledge has there been a regu- 
lar varsity player in either sport although 
they have been officially listed as members of the 
squad. The Islanders are mostly proficient at 


‘swimming, and some individuals are better than 
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average at tennis. Certainly, they deserve 
commendation for their efforts, considering 
that their early training has built up totally 
different conceptions of sport and its ideals. 
In a remarkably short time they become en- 
thusiastic sport followers. 

At first the attitude of the average 
American-born student toward the West Indi- 
an was closely analogous to the present day 
attitude of the white American toward the 
Jew: He called him names, mostly behind his 
back; he would under no consideration elect 
him to an elective office; he socialized with him 
sparingly; he admired many members of the 
group, but nothing could wring this admira- 
tion from him publicly; and he accepted help 
from him in critical situations such as examin- 
ations, gladly and readily. The epithet “monkey 
chaser” was adopted to the campus from 
Harlem, and used exclusively for all Caribbean 
students. 

Admitted to a fraternity, I found in this 
group only three West Indians among some 
torty students. The other fraternities presented 
similar pictures. There were West Indian mem- 
bers of the various campus organizations: The 
Student Council, The Honor Society, The 
Stylus (competitive literary society), The 
Student Paper Staff, The Dramatic Club, etc. ; 
but as officers they seemed taboo. There were 
few exceptions. On the Debating Team alone, 
there seemed to be no discrimination. Once, I 
watched and listened, as two, and again three 
West Indians defended Howard as members of 
this team, and they covered themselves with 
glory. They then had ready entry to the fra- 
ternities, and they proceeded to cover these 
organizations with glory. 

From this point to the present, there seems 
to have been a definite change, both in the West 
Indians and the native-born students. The 
idea of internal class distinctions seems to have 
disappeared among the Islanders at the Uni- 
versity, certainly it is seldom if ever mentioned. 
The type seems more uniform in training, cul- 
ture, and self-reliance, and the impression is 
general, that the West Indian students of the 
recent-past and the present represent the high- 
est type produced in the Islands. 

The attitude qf the American-born student 
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has also undergone a radical change. Lasting 
personal friendships are built up between in- 
dividuals of the two groups, and the old feel- 
ing of superiority, and all depreciatory epi- 
thets have almost disappeared. There have 
been and are: West Indian class presidents and 
officers, editors and staff members of the stu- 
dent paper, president and officers of the Honor 
Society, Scribe of the Stylus, and many other 
holders of elective offices. This change of at- 
titude has been due, among other things, to an 
evidently more democratic spirit among the 
new students. the fostering of this spirit by 
fair-minded individuals, frank inter-discussion 
of the problem by both groups, a greater 
knowledge of the tradition and background of 
the West Indian, and to an actual change in 
type of the West Indian student. 

Whatever prejudice remains today on the 
campus is preserved by “old timers,” both 
teachers and students, who, mindful of the old 
stigma, are quick to deny any undue interest 
in the affairs of the West Indians. Here and 
there a voice is raised against the admission of 
“too many” to one or another of the fraterni- 
ties or a young lady exhibits her lack of train- 
ing and her bad taste by declaiming publicly 
on the undesirability of West Indians as ad- 
mirers or escorts. Too, American-born stu- 
dents seem to frequent the International House 
seldom, if ever, but I think this is due more to 
absence of invitation and lack of occasion, 
than to reluctance. 

Meanwhile the West Indian student goes 
serenely on his way. He is loyal to his school, 
he roots loyally after the American fashion 
for Howard’s football team (a game of which 
he knew nothing before coming to Howard), he 
neglects nearly all opportunities to call to the 
attention of the public his evident worth as a 
student and participant in extra-curricula ac- 
tivities, he closes his eyes to what resembles dis- 
crimination on the part of some teachers, and 
for the most part he makes preparation to 
take out citizenship papers as a first step to 
becoming a useful citizen of the United States. 

Today the West Indian student is no longer 
a problem at Howard University; je is part 
and parcel of the University life and an integ- 
ral in its tradition. 
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MMY Harris was dying. 
“Can’t believe it!” said the “boys.” 
. .. Every night the “boys” gathered in the 
Valet de Luxe tailor shop. A day was not com- 
pleted properly unless the colored men of Frye 


Street—those who were through with the flesh- 
pots up-town and just as through with wives 
with whom they had lived 
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Of Jimmie Harris 


By Marita O. Bonner 


Avcust, 1938 


“That’s right,” before he lapsed into silence 
and went on stitching—stitching—stitching.” 

It was Pop Gentry who had carried Jimmy’s 
head and shoulders when he pitched head first 
off of his table one night and laid quiet on the 
floor in their midst. 

“My God! the boy got a stroke!” somebody 
had chattered after the first dazed moment of 
speechless surprise. 


some several years—did not 
gather in Jimmy’s shop 
from eight until ten. They 
call themselves the “Boys,” 
but every single one of them 
was well beyond thirty-five. 
Indeed, Pop Gentry, the one 
who told the nastiest jokes, 
strutted the most vibrant im- 
promptu dances, drank the 
most, cursed the loudest, 
was sixty. 

Rain, sleet, wind, family 


This is the second story 
of “A Possible Triad on 
Black Notes” which was 
awarded Honorable Men- 
tion in the Opportunity 
Literary Contest 1933. 


—The Editor. 


“Tt’s his liquor maybe!” 
someone else had suggested. 

“Jimmy can carry his 
*thout laying on the floor 
and pavements!” 

“Git a doctor!” Pop had 
shouted. 

“Cerebral hemorrhage! 
Put him in bed at once!” 
the doctor had ordered. 

“No hope, I am afraid!” 
he added. 


* * 


wars, could not keep one of 
the “boys” away from the De Luxe. 

Of a night—except Sundays—every chair 
and piece of chair, every box, and even the cut- 
ting tables were filled with colored men of all 
sizes and varieties. Some of those temporarily 
devoid of funds, stood around half-dres.ued and 
pressed their own trousers while they guffawed 
and bantered. 

Jimmy Harris had a seal-smooth skin cou- 
pled with the straight cast features and hair 
of a natural smooth waviness that constitutes 
“a good-looking brown.” The clothes which he 
made for himself sat his medium-sized figure 
neatly. He was usually amiable, knew how to 
listen when the gang wanted to do the talking, 
had a reputation for good living and money, 
and minded his business. 

Everybody liked Jimmy. 

He always sat cross legged on one of the big 
black tables, stitching,—stitching—stitching 
—while the others talked. 

“Nigger! don’t you never lay off workin 
Pop Gentry asked this more than once. “Them 
pantsies and voatsies’ll all be ’round here wait- 
ing for somebody to wear and yo’ll be wid de 
worms and daisies, boy! How ’m I talkin’!” he 
would end in a shout of laughter, and slap Jim- 
my on the back or any handy portion of his 
anatomy before he sat down. 

Usually Jimmy would smile and murmur, 


?”? 


... “Can’t believe it,” 
sobbed his mother adjusting an ice bag over 
Jimmy’s temples. “I can’t believe God’s goin’ 
take my boy home yet! He’s not but thirty- 
eight !” 

She wiped her eyes on a huck towel which 
she had in her hand. Then she walked to the 
window. Seemed as if there could be a little 
less light in the room. 

Would it be all right to lower the lace-edged 
window shades a few fractions of an inch? 

That Louise — Jimmy’s wife — was such a 
durn fool about her house. 

“Don’t break my John Haviland china!” 
“Use the jelly glasses to drink out of! You'll 
chip my hand-etched goblet! Don’t take an ice 
pick to get the ice cubes out of the Frigidaire! 
If you slam that oven door, you’ll upset my 
thermostat!” she made Jimmy’s mother sweat 
blood for every hour spent visiting at his 
house. 

“Marm Harris” would have preferred to re- 
main in Luray, Virginia, in her own modest 
five rooms where a body could feel at home and 
eat with elbows on the table dressed only in a 
cotton kimona if the urge seized her. 

But she never felt easy about Jimmy. 

She never felt easy about Jimmy up in the 
big city on Frye Street with a tailor shop and 
a blonde wife who said she was colored—and 
Mary Linn, staying single all the fifteen years 
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that had elapsed since Jimmy forgot her for 
Louise. 

And though she hated Frye Street, hated 
Louise, hated the smoothness of Jimmy’ home, 
Marm would bundle up herself every year and 

north to Jimmy’s. 

One night in the dark solitude of their bed- 
chamber, Louise had tried a plaintive air of 
long suffering affliction. 

“Does your mother have to visit you this 
year again?” she had asked. 

“My mother can comp any time she wants 
and stay as long as she wants! The other 
bedroom is for her!” 

“Oh, oh! I did not know that!” Louise had 
retorted stiffly. “I thought that was the spare- 
chamber !” 

“Spare hell! It’s Ma’s!” 

Louise had been surprised into silence at the 
violence of Jimmy’s retort. She usually swung 
the reins of their life together skillfully in one 
hand. Jimmy had never balked before. 

It would not do to carry things to open bat- 
tle. Sniping is more annoying than straight 
line firing. 

The old lady would find her visit “spare 
hell.” 

But Marm came and came again and came 
when Jimmy was sick and Louise had wired 
that she herself was unable to take care of him. 

* 

“I can’t believe Jimmy is dying!” Louise 
cried to Doctor Whetbone. She sat well in the 
center of the green satin love-seat which made 
some visitors unwelcome to her parlor. 

“Well, dear lady, I am very sorry but I can 
offer no hope!” Doctor Whetbone repeated. 

“Gosh! A lanky bronze colored man with 
deep set gray eyes is a heart ache, believe me!” 
thought Louise watching the doctor. 

Whetbone leaned easily against the mantle. 

He was one of those tall men who never sat 
down unless it was absolutely necessary. Some 
people said that he stood up so you could see 
how well his suit fitted him across the shoul- 
ders, how well his shoes fitted his feet, how well 
he himself fitted into any surroundings under 
any circumstances—in short—what a patri- 
cian he was. 

That was what some people said. 

People say a lot of things about a reason- 
ably decent looking man who can earn a com- 
fortable living and is still single at 34. 

Louise widened her eyes until water flowed 
into them. “What’ll I do?” she lifted her voice 
and her eyes piteously to Dr. Whetbone. 

“Now — now,” countered the physician. 
“Just try to realize that you have done your 
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best for him—kept your home beautifully for 
him!” he made a sweeping gesture of the room. 

“Oh, yes,” murmured Louise. 

“You tried to make him take more rest and 
better care of himself!” continued Whetbone 
soothingly. 

“Yes, I made him put in oil-heat so he would 
not have to shovel coal and buy a car so we 
could go out for nice rides in the evenings to- 
gether, and buy an electric refrigerator so I 
could always keep milk and vegetables fresh 
for him!” 

“Yes, yes!” finished the Doctor. “Let’s run 
upstairs and take a look at him.” 

And Jimmy, fastened inside of his body by a 
tongue that could no longer speak, saw Louise 
standing close beside the doctor at his bed- 
side. 

Saw her lift and lower her eyes as she talked 
to him. 

Why were they smiling at each other? 

He watched them. 

The doctor left the room presently. 

Louise went to the bureau and smiled into 
the mirror at herself pinching first her arm, 
then her cheek, fluffing out her hair, smoothing 
down her black satin dress. 

Then she went out of the room too. 

She did not look toward the bed again. 


“Oh I can’t beleve it! Jimmy can’t be 
dying!” a tall thin brown woman cried aloud. 

She was walking up a country road in 
Luray. 

“God don’t take him! Oh God!!”” she stopped 
and knelt on a bank that was tangled with rose 
vines and dead leaves. 

But she had stopped and cried and prayed 
on rose banks for fifteen years — and Jimmy 
had married Louise and stayed up north on 
Frye Street and waxed and prospered—though 
he had no children. 

Presently she arose from the rose-vines and 
went walking on crying and praying. 

But God must despise a sniveler. 

She had cried and prayed for fifteen years. 

Jimmy Harris was dying. 

* 


Pain thundered down across Jimmy Harris. 

Back and forth it avalanched, dragging him 
down, sucking him deeply under. 

Once he fought through, came up out of the 
thundering to find himself in his own bed—in 
his own room. The lavender electric clock on 
the bureau was flanked by the lavender and 
green figurines that supported Louise’s boudoir 
lamps there. But everything looked new, distant. 
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“God!! I’ve been sick!! Sick!!” Jimmy told 
himself. 

He sent his thoughts here, there, into him- 
self to seek out the sick spot, the weak spot. 

But before he had found it, pain tumbled 
back angrily, smotheringly, sucked him un- 
der, dragged him down, pulled,—pulled— 
pulled—. 

“T can’t fight back! I can’t get up over this 
pain mountain over me!” Jimmy cried within. 

He began to sink straightway. 

That is what they call being reconciled to 
die. They call it reconciled when pain has 
strummed a symphony of suffering back and 
forth across you, up and down, round and 
round you until each little fibre is worn tissue- 
thin with aching. And when you are lying 
beaten, and buffeted, battered and broken— 
pain goes out, joins hands with Death and 
comes back to dance, dance, dance, stamp, 
stamp, stamp down on you until you give up. 

“T can’t believe it!” Jimmy cried to himself 
—and all of the time the Two were dancing, 
dancing, stamping, stamping. 
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“I can’t believe it! [ll get up! Go out! Go 
to work! Finish! Finish! Stitch! Stitch!” 

—What was that uprooting like a tree in g 
windstorm? 

—What was that bright glowing in his 
eyes? 

—What was that loosing—tearing loose— 
uprooting—shedding—? 

“He’s gone!” exclaimed Dr. Whetbone walk- 
ing to the bed. 

“Gone!” sobbed Marm, kneeling beside the 
bed. 

Louise sat on the steps outside of the room, 
She had not been able to stay in the room 
while Jimmy Harris had been breathing, 
breathing, breathing so that it sounded as if 
the room were filled with many tubs of water 
draining off with that gurgling of water set- 
tling to waste. 

Jimmy Harris was dead. 

I guess he’d been happy, though. 


He had had his hands on what he wanted. 


The 


Maestro 


By Eva Jessye 


IKE silence tensely gripped an eager wor'd 
Ere seas were loosed, or restless winds 
unbound— 


Emotion etched in steel, the master stands, 
Infinitely of sound held breathless neath his 
hands. 


A signal—and an instant crash of thunder 

Bursts forth as from one pulsing, golden 
throat; 

Each instrument he calls in turn; The brasses 

Reply with Greed’s impatient, strident note. 

Sweet viols speak of Love; harsh reeds 
complaining, 

The cello’s sob of anguish pierces through: 

For one brief bar the tranquil harp, consoling, 


Till clashing cymbal spurs the Strife anew. 

The drum’s sharp rat-a-tat of Circumstance 

Soon changes to the steady roll of Fate— 

Soft throbbing through the maze in rythmic 
measure 

The motif of the whole, inviolate. 


His ears attuned to symphonies of Heav'n, 

And soul aswoon in ecstacy divine — 

The master senses through the burning cadence 

The moods and passion of all Humankind; 

And swift he weaves from thread of sound 
out pouring 

Immortal Rhapsody of Joy and Pain, 

Where, ever like a mystic strand of scarlet, 

The minor theme of Life recurs again. 
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Mother Emma 


By I. D. W. Tatmance 


HE eldest American resident in Moscow, 

and perhaps the most popular member of 

the American co.ony there, is “Mother Emma” 
Harris of Augusta, Georgia. 

Emma Matthews Harris, born 63 years ago, 
has been in Russia since 1901. She has wit- 
nessed three wars and two revolutions—saw 
the decline of a powerful em- 
pire and the birth of a new 
social order. Her part in 
these historic changes was 
more than that of an idle 
spectator. During the ten 
days that shook the world, 
she attended to the reds 
wounded in the street skir- 
mishes in Moscow. In the 
bitter strife of the Civil 
War, “Mother Emma” 
worked for over a year as a 
Red Cross nurse for the Bol- 
sheviks in armoured train 
No. 1041. 

Her life, rich in experi- 
ence, has been a series of 
fluctuations of fortune— 
from the poverty of a daugh- 
ter of Negro slaves in Geor- 
gia, through the glamorous 
career of a successful concert singer in Europe, 
to the prosaic post of correspondent in a 
Soviet economic organization, which position 
she now holds. 

In her modest room in the heart of Moscow 
—a room resembling those in upper Harlem, 
with a piano, radio and phonograph, numerous 
photographs on the walls, including a large 
portrait of Lenin—Mother Emma wistfully re- 
minisced about her life in Russia. Despite the 
hardships of these years, she managed to re- 
tain youthful vigor, a pleasing disposition, an 
admirable sense of humor. She looks twenty 
years younger than she is. Her English is now 
somewhat halting, out of practice; she fre- 
quently mixes in Russian words which she pro- 
nounces with an accent not quite Muscovite. 

Emma Elizabeth Matthews Harris was born 
in 1870 of a family of former slaves who lived 
on a plantation on the banks of the Savannah 
River in Richmond County near Augusta, 
Georgia. Her mother and father “belonged” to 
the Phinizy family. (A few years ago, Mother 
Emma met one of the Phinizy family in Mos- 


Emma Matthews Harris 


cow, who was employed as a technical expert 
by the Soviet Union. “It was a strange encoun- 
ter fraught with elements of dramatic pathos. 
This was probably the first time,” she told us 
smilingly, “that members of the two families 
ever met on an equal footing.” ) 

Her mother, a washwoman, found it difficult 
to support her and upon 
graduating from school in 
Augusta, Miss Harris was 
sent to live with her 
aunt in Norfolk, Virginia, 
where she attended Mission 
College. Her aunt’s sudden 
death terminated her studies. 
I y that time she decided to 
embark on a musical career. 
She left for Boston to study 
music and voice culture at a 
Negro conservatory, work- 
ing as a chambermaid to pay 
tor her tuition. New York 
was then coming into its own 
as the Mecca for colored 
artists. She accepted an of- 
fer from Theodore Drury 
and Cisseretta Jones to ac- 
company them on a concert 
tour in New York. Her ap- 
pearances there proved highly successful; 
she was hailed by critics as a promising young 
artiste. Her reputation as a talented singer 
was soon established and she was sought after 
by many theatrical managers. But the histri- 
onic aspirations of Miss Harris were frustrat- 
ed by the strenuous opposition of her parents, 
“hard-shell” Baptists who frowned at the very 
thought of a stage career for their daughter. 
She found an outlet in choir singing; she joined 
the Trinity Baptist Church in New York where 
she became the leader of the choir. In 1896 
she married James B. Harris, a Brooklyn 
janitor. 

Five years later she answered an advertise- 
ment in a theatrical periodical calling for 
talented colored singers and dancers to tour 
Europe on a concert engagement. She was tried 
out and readily accepted. The troupe known 
as the “Louisiana Amazons” consisted of six 
women singers and was organized by a German 
impresario of Leipzig, Madame Palva Kohaan 
Wollner. They sailed on the S. S. “Deutsch- 
land” and landed in Hamburg in May, 1901. 
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From there they proceeded to Leipzig where 
their initial performance was given. The reper- 
toire consisted of Southern Negro folks songs 
and spirituals. Their appearances in Germany 
created a furore in the musical world. In the 
opinion of the press, they were the finest troupe 
of colored singers ever brought to Europe. 
Their bookings extended throughout the entire 
continent, including Greece, Italy, Turkey and 
France. In Constantinople, the “Louisiana 
Amazons” appeared in a series of concerts at 
the harem of Abdul-Hamid. The kind sultan 
decorated each member of the company with a 
gold medal. 

In the fall of 1901, they reached Russia— 
the first American Negro performers to visit 
this country. Shortly after her arrival there, 
Miss Harris received news of the death of her 
husband. 

The troupe enjoyed great success in Russia, 
playing from one end of the country to the 
other. They appeared in the finest concert halls 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow before large 
audiences of the social elite. 

Due to internal dissension, the troupe dis- 
banded after a year. Miss Harris persuaded 
two members of the troupe to remain with her 
and under her own management organized the 
“Harris Trio,” which continued to make ap- 
pearances for a few more months. Upon reach- 
ing Viatka, Siberia, the three decided to cancel 
further engagements and return to the United 
States. 

Here one of the most thrilling episodes in 
Miss Harris’ life began. She met a polished 
Russian “nobleman” by the name of Baranov, 
a smooth, slick man of the world who spoke 
fluent English. He presented himself as a fam- 
ous scientist and museum curator. He asked 
Miss Harris to accompany him on a lecture 
tour through the Volga Region and promised 
to take her back to America the following year. 

There were few railroads in Russia in those 
days and most of the journey was done on 
“troikas.” Often at night they would hear the 
roaring of wolves in the surrounding forests. 

Miss Harris soon discovered that Baranov 
was an unscrupulous charlatan. In his “lec- 
tures” he would introduce her as a slave whom 
he had captured in Africa (taking advantage 
of the fact that she knew no Russian). He 
treated her brutally, bullied her and took all 
her money away. When in desperation, she at- 
tempted to run away from him, he reported to 
the Czarist police that she was a Japanese spy 
(this was during the Russo-Japanese war). 
She was arrested and held in jail in Kazan for 
‘several days. An appeal to Samuel Smith, the 
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American Consul General gained her release, 
Some kindly Russians made a collection and 
paid her fare to Moscow. 

Upon reaching Moscow, Miss Harris imme- 
diately reported to Mr. Smith. “Are you 
Emma Harris?” he inquired. “How strange! 
We did not know that you are a Negress!” 
She realized that she could depend for no fur- 
ther assistance from the American Consulate. 
Here she was in a strange country, unable to 
speak the language, friendless and penniless, 
Fortunately she learned of the arrival of a 
Baltimore businessman, a certain Harry Leans 
whom she knew back home. He proved quite 
sympathetic and agreed to finance her next 
concert tour. 

Under the sobriquet of the “Black Nightin- 
gale,” Miss Harris continued to make solo ap- 
pearances on the concert stage of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. Her concerts were more pop- 
ular than those of any other foreign artist. 
She has shown me numerous newspaper clip- 
pings of that period, highly praising her ap- 
pearances. 

While on a tour to the Caucasus, she met a 
Russian peasant, Alexander Ivanovitch Mizin- 
kin, who became her manager. Their marriage 
shortly thereafter lasted for fifteen years, and 
ended in a divorce after the Revolution. In 
accord with the new Soviet mode of life, the 
divorce did not alter their friendly relations. 
They parted amicably and still see each other 
frequently. Her former husband is now one of 
the directors of Soyuzkino, the All-Union State 
Film Trust. 

She continued her concert appearances till 
after the beginning of the World War. In 1915 
she wrote a scenario and played the principal 
part in a Russian film called “Satan’s Wo- 
man,” wherein this versatile artiste showed 
marked histrionic ability. 

Then came the Revolution followed by the 
turmoil of the Civil War period. From the 
very beginning Miss Harris sympathized with 
the Bolshevik cause. Her husband joined the 
Reds and Miss Harris volunteered as a Red 
Cross nurse. To this day she is an honorary 
member of the Soviet Red Cross. During the 
famine, she worked for the American Relief As- 
sociation, under Col. Haskell. 

The years of reconstruction and socialist 
building brought about readjustments in her 
life. She decided to give up art. Building up 
industry was the slogan of the day. Miss Har- 
ris sacrificed her career as a singer in order to 
help in the socialist construction of the work- 
er’s country. She secured a position as inter- 
preter at Proletarsky Trud, a textile mill, 
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where she worked for four years. Her services 
were highly valued. In addition to Russian and 
English she has also learned French and Ger- 
man. 

At the present time Miss Harris is employed 
as chief correspondent of Stankoimport, tie 
State Trust for the Importation of Machinery 
and Lathes. Her Soviet fellow workers are very 
proud of “Tovaritsch Emma” who has recently 
been made a “shock-brigadier.” She is very 
active in social work and frequently contributes 
poetry (in Russian and English) to the “wall 
newspaper.” She spurned an old-age pension 
offered her by the Soviet Government and chose 
to continue to work for her living. 

“TI love the Soviet Union,” she told us, “be- 
cause it is the only workers’ country in the 
world; because it offers great opportunities for 
the advancement of the lower classes of society 
and chiefly because there is no discrimination 
or racial prejudice. Having lived here under 
the Czar for 16 years, I can well judge of the 
progress made by the Soviets in industry and 
culture. It seems almost incredible. If these 
tempos are continued, the Soviet Union will 
soon be the most advanced country in the 
world.” 

Mother Emma is planning to make a trip to 
the United States this Fall, for the first time 
in 32 years. She is keenly interested in seeing 
New York again, where she began her musical 
career. “I am seriously afraid that I could no 
longer stand the attitude toward Negroes in 
America. I am not accustomed any more to 
racial prejudice, to being unable to frequent 
any restaurant or public place that I want to. 
I shall find it very difficult back in America. 
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I will always consider Soviet Russia as my 
country, as my home.” 

During her residence in Moscow, Miss Har- 
ris has heard the speeches of most of the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Government, including Stalin 
and Lenin. “I shall never forget Lenin’s fu- 
neral,” she remarked to us. “It left an indel- 
ible impression on my mnid—that cold, grey 
Moscow winter day, millions of people, old and 
young, grief-stricken, marching for hours to 
pay their last respects to the man who had 
victoriously led the masses to a new life.” 

Mother Emma’s home is one of the most 
popular among the American colonists in Mos- 
cow. She keeps open house to all homesick 
Americans. Bill Haywood, the leader of the 
I. W. W., was a frequent visitor there. All 
American writers, engineers, journalists call 
upon Mother Emma whom she treats to genu- 
ine Southern cooking made of Soviet viands. 

Her culinary talents have gained great pop- 
ularity even among Soviet notables. Her pas- 
tries have delighted the palate of many an ; 
apple-pie starved American newspaperman. 

She still treasures a letter she received from 
Maddin Summers, the last American Consul- 
General in Moscow. Written on official station- 
ery, dated December 6, 1917, it reads: 


“Dear Mrs. Harris: 

“Please allow me to thank you for the ex- 
cellent pumpkin pie which you made for us on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

“T had all the Consuls to dinner with me to 
try it and they all admitted that it was the 
greatest treat they have had in a long time.” 
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In attempting this subject, I feel a little 
perhaps as Miss Wise did when she undertook 
to sing the Aria from Traviata for us and 
did it so brilliantly. There is a note that you 
have to reach. 


I am reminded of a little opera company 
which was stranded. They 


The Future of the Negro in America 


Ly Broavus Mircue.. 


but as bad at the game as he was devoted to it. 
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He had always had the ambition to save en- 
ough money to go and play on the celebrated 
St. Andrew’s golf course, and at the age of 
sixty-five, he purchased the best pig skin bag 
and chromium plated clubs and went over. Of 
course, it was known as difficult and he was 

not in even his best form. So 


had no money, but the man- 
agement of the theater per- 
mitted them to give a bene- 
tit performance to get them 
out of town. The musicians 
contributed their services. 
They had no scenery, they 
appeared without costumes, 
those being in the hands of 
the sheriff. They were sing- 
ing a quartette. The audi- 
ence was sympathetic with 
the musicians but the audi- 


that it took him all day to 
get around the eighteen 


Broadus Mitchell of the Fac- holes. When he came up 
culty of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity delivered this cha'leng- the club house in the 
ing address at the Conference 
on the Economic Status of the 
Negro which was convened re- 
cently by the Rosenwald Fund 
in Washington, D. C. 


—The Editor. 


tired but happy toward 


shades of evening, he said 
to the little Scotchman who 
had been his caddy, “I sup- 
pose it is pretty dull for you 
going around with me. You 
have all championship play- 
ers.” 

“No, sir,” he said, “I have 


ence knew, as the musicians 

did, that at one point the tenor had to reach a 
very high note. The audience was a little hor- 
rified when they noticed that the tenor shortly 
before he was to take this flight spat on the 
stage and then reached up and grabbed the 
note. His explanation later to the manager 
was that he was singing for meat. 

I am now singing for meat, if you will allow 
me to. 

I want first to make a major correction of 
the Chairman who has announced me as a pro- 
fessor. I am not; I am of junior rank and glad 
of it because that gives me a greater freedom. 
I have three mortgages and my hair is coming 
out, but I am not a full professor. 

I want to ask your indulgence for what will 
be a series of speculative remarks. I have al- 
ready indicated that you are sufficiently aware 
of the inability of anyone to do more than a 
little experimental thinking on this topic. 

After hearing the papers this afternoon and 
this evening, I am ashamed of myself for aban- 
doning the ranks of the circumspect and the 
careful. These papers have been so scholarly 
and so poised that they reflect, I think, dis- 
credit upon the kind of remark that I want 
to indulge in. 

Mr. Arthur and Professor Murchison will 
forgive me for repeating a story which I told 
in their presence before, of an American busi- 
ness man who was passionately fond of golf 


been going over this course, 
man and boy, for forty years, and you showed 
me parts of it today that I never saw before.” 

Now I do not think that my colleagues have 
been overlooking the things that I want to 
call to your attention or that you have been 
overlooking them. They are in everyone’s mind 
and probably prudence forbids our expanding 
upon them. You will forgive me for doing so. 

It is a little like the case of the man who 
went to a doctor and said, “Doctor, I am shot 
all to pieces. I don’t know what is the matter 
with me. I can’t sleep. My digestion is 
wretched. I am gloomy. I am nervous as a cat. 
What can you do for me?” 

The doctor examined him, used the stetho- 
scope all over, thumped him. At the end of 
the examination, he said, “Your heart is all 
right. Your lungs are fine. But the tone of your 
system is not very good. Maybe you need to 
have your glasses changed.” 

“Glasses,” said the patient, “what do you 
mean? I don’t wear glasses.” 

“Well,” he said, “you have got a little ridge 
there on your nose.” 

“Oh,” replied the patient, “that is because I 
drink my corn liquor out of a fruit jar.” 

Now, there is the fruit jar of corn liquor 
in our economic condition. The thumpings and 
listenings with the stethoscope are right. They 
are, however, studies in pathology only. 

It seems to me that we are at the end of the 
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era of individualism and that has a particular 
lesson for the Negro. You can’t generalize 
about any subject as large as this one, but I 
venture to suggest that the dominant leader- 
ship of the Negro has been cautious, circum- 
spect, prudent, individualistic. Negroes have 
imitated the whites in their economic moorings. 
We have tried to get ahead by individual effi- 
ciency, industry, integrity, education; for ex- 
ample, individual penetration fitting this, that 
and the other person, and these in the largest 
possible numbers, for economic and social par- 
ticipation. Where has it brought us? Educa- 
tion is in the discard with capitalism. 

I teach in a university which prides itself 
on its training of graduate students. I am 
bound to say if asked for an honest opinion 
that I can’t see why any graduate student 
should come to us now. What can we fit him 
for except for greater discontent in the army 
of the unemployed? 


I saw the other day a poster in our engin- 
eering building to the effect that it is calculat- 
ed only 8 per cent of the graduates of engin- 
eering in this country this year will find posi- 
tions. There is no peculiar Negro problem, 
as our Chairman has suggested. We are all 
in one boat. There is a labor problem; there 
is an economic problem ; there is a human prob- 
lem in America, but there is nothing, it seems 
to me, of major importance which can be 
uniquely ascribed to the Negro. Our best-laid 
plans have gone askew. 


Someone has referred in a recent number of 
the New Republic to the forces of meteorolo- 
gic uncontrollability which have swept upon 
us. The Negro has experienced these enor- 
mous changes in the past. The introduction of 
the cotton gin which fastened slavery and cot- 
ton culture upon the Southern States and up- 
on the Negro; the migration during the World 
War; the great changes in technology which 
have altered our whole economic scene, and 
the present depression,—these are natural for- 
ces or at any rate objective forces which are 
indomitable apparently. They take our ef- 
forts, our most cherished schemes, our highest 
ideals and in this case make them into nothing. 

We are in a period of profound transition 
then. We have relied in the past on chance 
and charity, helter-skelter, catch-as-catch-can, 
haphazard procedure and make up enormous 
social deficits by outright gift. We are cre- 
tainly seeing that in America now. No one 
knows whether the plans of the national ad- 
ministration will be effective or not. The only 
thing that we can be sure of is that the gov- 
ernment must stand by with a generous hand 
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to make up the fault if its constructive schemes 
don’t carry through. 

I shan’t attempt to pass upon the adequacy 
of the schemes of the administration. I would 
like to make one or two observations as to 
them, that they all lead in the direction which 
our economic life has manifestly taken for 
many years now of greater centralization of 
authority, greater concentration of control. 
We are told by those who know Mr. Roosevelt 
well that he is fundamentally a believer in the 
efficacy of the capitalist system. From that we 
would draw the deduction that his efforts now 
are to bolster the capitalistic system, rather 
than to alter it fundamentally. I don’t know, 
I am sure, whether that is true or not. In spite 
of it, perhaps his efforts will result, it seems 
to me, in making clear the inadequacy of the 
system under which we have proceeded in the 
past. 

Can we have planning inside of capitalism? 
Can we have planning inside the price system? 
Is it possible for plan to sleep in the same bed 
with profit? A recent visitor back from Ger- 
many made the remark that the two are 
strange bedfellows and that probably the first 
that goes to sleep will be kicked out. 

What gives me pause in the plans of the 
President is that they look toward restriction 
of output; to relax the anti-trust acts is not 
only wise, but it seems to me inevitable. Pro- 
fessor Murchison’s description of the disorgan- 
ization in the highly individualistic cotton tex- 
tile industry is a case in point. We have 
worked around to a curious pass, where those 
who want collectivism may call themselves the 
advocates of laissez faire, those who want in- 
dividualism are those who would use govern- 
mental control. 

Of course, we should give the big, the power- 
ful, the effective, the well equipped unit con- 
trol. They should be allowed to squeeze out 
ruthlessly, if need be, the small and the ineffi- 
cient and the desperate units. Automatic con- 
centration in industry itself, it seems to me, 
is a most effective means of bringing about 
something like economic health. 

We are giving subsidies to capitalism. I 
think that on the contrary what it requires is 
a broad liquidation. We have seen individual- 
ism disappear in politics. I come from a state 
of which the Governor is the head and front, 
particularly the front, of the state’s right 
movement. What does he do? For the last 
three months Governor Ritchie has been study- 
ing the pattern in the linoleum on the floor 
of the anteroom of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. He knows it by heart; he sees 
it in his sleep. 
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We have appointed a federal relief adminis- 
trator. I suggest when that happens the dogma 
of siate’s rights is dead—and a happy death. 
We are quite accustomed in these days to the 
notion of reorganization—reorganize a bank, 
reorganize an industrial corporation, send 
shocks through the individual stockholders per- 
haps, but the rest of the community hardly 
pauses to shed a tear. As the Chairman has 
suggested, shouldn’t we be willing to contem- 
plate reorganization of the much larger cor- 
poration which we call economic society? 

Some of you were present the other day less 
than a week ago at a hearing in the office of 
the Secretary of Labor at which spokesmen 
of the communists presented the protest of the 
unemployed. The first speaker was Mr. Ford, a 
Negro, the vice presidential candidate the last 
time on the communist ticket. To me there was 
something enormously impressive about the 
picture which he drew. He did not present 
petitions or requests, he didn’t solicit favors; 
he put his point in the form of demands. That 
was entirely proper. 

I wonder whether the caution, the high de- 
gree of intelligence of our national adminis- 
trative officers can be compared in rightness, 
in essential power with the more or less inar- 
ticulate protest and demand that comes from 
the 14,000,000 of unemployed. Here was a 
Negro whose grandparents probably were 
slaves, protesting against a new form of slav- 
ery, more galling, more disrupting, to every- 
thing that we cherish as worth while. 

I couldn’t help but feel, and perhaps I said 
presumptuously afterwards, that there was a 
dignity and a verity in his position hardly 
matched by the efforts of our national admin- 
istration. 

The proportion of Negroes in agriculture 
and domestic service is dwindling; the propor- 
tion in manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits, in trade and in transportation, is in- 
creasing. The proportion living in rural dis- 
tricts is diminishing. The proportion in the 
urban centers is growing. We are having not 
only a black peasantry but a black proletariat. 
The mass, I think, of whites or blacks origi- 
nates nothing. Democracy is one of our dog- 
mas that is out. 

When the United States Congress agrees 
to pass a bill which has not been distributed 
to the members or read beforehand, which 
comes to the reading clerk so interlined with 
script that it is almost impossible for him to 
read it to the members of Congress, then I 
say we have entered really upon a dictator- 
ship. 
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The peeple are acquiescent; they have no 
idea, they will accept anything. It strikes me, 
if I may venture my private opinion, that the 
administration lost a great chance when dur- 
ing the bank moratorium it did not take con- 
trol of the financial structure of the country 
and manage all industry through it. There- 
fore, the leaders in the population, white or 
Negro, have an enormously greater influence 
now than ever before. It is, therefore, to the 
leaders that I would particularly speak. 


Professor Murchison has said in terms that 
it will be hard for us to forget that it is not 
necessary for us to reach the bottom, that we 
can gather social forces, that we can check 
dissent, that we can guarantee something like 
a continuance of our old standard of living. 
But do we want simply to get back where we 
were? Do we want to return to 1926? Do we 
want to lay ourselves open again as a society 
to the ups and downs, the excitement and the 
distress which have characterized our economic 
system for so many years? If we are going 
to gather social forces for recovery, shan’t we 
make progress instead of simply trying to se- 
cure what we used to call good times? We 
need, it seems to me, not to resolve to bolster 
the old system but resolve to build anew. 


Now this is Utopia, you say. We are caught 
in a place where we need to know what the 
next step is going to be. I do not know, of 
course, what Dr. DuBois will suggest. It gives 
you a sinking feeling to think about the prob- 
lems that confront the government now, and 
you no sooner express a desire for a totally 
new economic order than you are impressed 
with your presumptuousness ; you wonder whe- 
ther you are feeble-minded for proposing such 
a thing; you wonder whether sensible men are 
not more practical. You wonder whether you 
aren’t playing the role of a poet or a meta- 
physicist rather than of an economist. I sug- 
gest to you that the practical step is a funda- 
mental one, is not a patchwork. 

I thought I caught the other day in the 
office of the Secretary of Labor, in her recital 
of the various plans that have been brought 
forward, something of the desperate feeling 
shown by people in a crisis when they wring 
their hands and say, “For God’s sake, some- 
body do something.” 

Nothing is impossible now. We have seen 
our most cherished institutions thrown over. 
We have seen private property taken in the 
most outright fashion. We have seen the gov- 
ernment even indulge itself in the effort to coax 
gold out of safe deposit boxes which had a 
perfect right to be there. 
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I don’t see anything for the Negro in the 


old social plan. Even in our adminis- 
tration of charity, if you please, he is dis- 
criminated against. Unions are against him. 


A large section of the country has an old 


grudge and a prejudice. He is the least 
equipped in our economic citizenship. Only a 
new conception of the purposes of our eco- 
nomic life can give him stability and a higher 
standard of living which we interpret to mean 
social progress. 

What large group in the country welcomes 
the Negro to a new political activity? The an- 
swer is plain, only the communists. I want to 
testify here for myself to the courage and the 
idealism which they are showing in their cam- 
paign to attract Negro support. It has been 
said that many of their championings of Ne- 
groes are disingenuous. Perhaps as to the par- 
ticular case tried in court, it is true that they 
are less interested in the freeing of those in- 
dividuals than in convincing Negroes as a 
group that communism holds something for 
them. On the whole, the communists have a high 
purpose toward the Negroes. Negroes have 
friends among individuals, and they are among 
the most intelligent individuals in the country, 
who will sacrifice for their welfare, who will 
plan for them, who will go every length of per- 
sonal self-sacrifice in behalf of the Negroes’ 
welfare; but looking at the country as a whole, 
there is no such group of champions with any 
such far-reaching program as the communists. 

Revolution? Yes, certainly. The picture 
that Professor Willits has drawn of Philadel- 
phia with 46 per cent of its popualtion that 
might be gainfully employed totally unem- 
ployed and with another 20 per cent on part- 
time, it seems to me is a sufficient exhibit. If 
there is any state in the Union which has been 
noted for industry, for ingenuity, for prud- 
ence, for thrift, for cleverness and economic 
management, it is certainly Pennsylvania. If 
that can happen in Philadelphia, it seems to 
me the system of which it is an integral part 
stands accused beyond redemption. 

I don’t look for anything under the old plan. 
Opportunist expedients, optimistic reformisms 
don’t intrigue me. We need to drop the motive 
of production for profit and adopt that of 
production for use. This is a platitude but it 
is one we overlook. In this afternoon’s session 
when the most terrible exhibits were brought 
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forward here, it remained for one member of 
the audience in the discussion to mention the 
possibility of an economic order under which 
these things would not occur. 

You will remember that in the play, “Green 
Pastures,” there is a striking scene in Phar- 
aoh’s court, flunkies holding an umbrella such 
as appear on beer wagons over Pharaoh and 
Pharaoh is gotten up something between a 
grotesque clown and a crowned monarch. The 
order has gone out from Pharaoh that the 
Hebrew children shall be required to make 
bricks without straw. You have forgotten this 
order in the by-play of the moment on the 
stage, but presently you hear an enormous yell 
of dismay and anger from off stage. Pharaoh) 
asks apprehensively, “What is that?” 

And he is answered, “They are just getting 
the news down in the brick yard.” 

When will they get the news in the brick 
yard? When will they realize that we can’t 
make our lives without economic straw, that we 
require work for our sustenance? Do most of 
us in America want opportunity, even in the 
sense in which the Urban League uses the term? 
Do we want a chance to become President of 
the United States? God forbid. Do we want 
profit? Do we want riches? I think not. What 
most of us want is security. If we are honest 
with ourselves, those of us in this room, we 
recognize that we have now reached our maxi- 
mum earning capacity. Many of us wish we 
could get to what was our earning capacity. 
We are going to be no richer, no younger, no 
handsomer, as Charles Lamb says. We are 
content to stand still at the age to which we 
have arrived economically. We want a chance 
to hold up our heads among our neighbors, to 
educate our children decently and give them 
maybe a better standard of living than we have 
enjoyed. That is our ambition, a totally prop- 
er and necessary one. 


The exodus from the Egyptian brickyard to 
a new Jerusalem, I think, is going to come. I 
spoke of revolution. I certainly hope that in 
America we have sufficient of the engineering 
spirit, enough ingenuity, enough self-control, 
enough calm resolution to accomplish this ut- 
ter change, for it can’t be less, peaceably; if 
not peaceably, I suggest to you that the alter- 
native is not much worse than what America 


suffers tonight. 
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The Urban League Exhibit: 


Century of Progress Exposition 

This is the first time that the growth and develop- 
ment of social work has been exhibited at a World’s 
Fair. This exhibit which is in the Social Science Build- 
ing on Northerly Island, shows the progress in the 
fields of case work and family service, dependency, 
leisure-time and character building, resources within 
the community, prisons, parole and probation, joint 
effort, etc. The exhibit does not explain in detail what 
each agency does but gives the highlights of progress 
in public and private social work for 100 years in the 
fields mentioned above. 

The social science exhibit has been described as “a 
dream come true” and it is truly that. It will per- 
haps be many years before the story of social work 
is told so dramatically, colorfully and interestingly. It is 
highly educational. Every social worker in America and 
every person in social work should spend hours study- 
ing these exhibits. 

* 

The Urban League was selected along with a few 
other organizations as deserving of special considera- 
tion and was therefore offered the opportunity of tell!- 
ing its story. It is between the exhibits of the American 
Red Cross and the Y. W. C. A. Mrs. Helen Cody Baker, 
secretary of the Social Work Exhibits Committee writes, 
“We are all pleased with the Urban League exhibit 
People stop and study it, particularly the statistics on 
the right hand side. There is almost always a little 
group in front of it. Mr. Dawson did a fine piece of 
work. We are giving our volunteers special instruction 
about interpreting this particular panel, which we feel 
to be an important part of the exhibit.” 

C. C. Dawson who was commissioned to do the art 
work is a well known artist of nation-wide prominence. 

The first outline for the exhibit was furnished by 
Ira DeA. Reid, of the National Urban League. This 
was submitted to the executive secretaries of every local 
Urban League, and criticisms were offered by a few. 
The outline was then submitted to the Social Work Ex- 
hibits Committee and later referred to the technician 
of the Fair. 


The central back panel shows the Negro in migration 
from the South—the organization of Urban Leagues 
in Northern cities. On the base is a large map showing 
the location of all local Urban Leagues with a specific 
statement of the organization of the National Urban 
League and significant statements on both sides of the 
map. “The Urban League brings together for purposes 
of community welfare and constructive inter-racial co- 
operation the thoughtful classes of white and colored 
people. It was the pioneer group in this work.” “The 
Urban League has done much toward the objective 
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study of social problems, securing funds for social work, 
organizing and stimulating social service activities, 
training and furnishing efficient social welfare leader- 
ship.” 

The left panel discusses “Social Problems which Press 
Particularly Upon the Negro” including housing, health, 
delinquency, etc., and points out how the Urban League 
copes with these problems. The right panel shows 
the “General Advancement of the American Negro” 
and points out that “the Urban League is a clearing 
House of Information in Various Aspects of Negro 
Life.” 


The Chicago Daily News has written a special article 
about this exhibit, the Chicago Defender carried a copy 
of the back panel and the Associated Negro Press has 
sent stories to all of its papers and proposes to send 
pictures to all. 


Social Work 


The third Annual Conference of Colored Social Work- 
ers of New England convened at Camp Atwater, East 
Brookfield, Massachusetts, June 22-33. The Conference 
theme, “Vocational Opportunities for Negro Youths in 
New England,” provoked tremendous interest. Speak- 
ers on the program included Louis Gregory, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire; Mrs. Cecelia C. Saunders; Albon L. 
Holsey; E. A. Carter, New York City; George Good- 
man; Dr. T. E. H. McCurdy; Mrs. Dorothy Fassit; 
Mathew Bullock, Boston; Dr. R. A. Lawson, Hartford, 
Connecticut; and Max Yergan, South Africa. Camp 
Atwater was founded and is under the direction of 
Dr. W. N. DeBerry, Springfield, Massachusetts, na- 
tionally known figure in the ministry and social work. 


Appointments 

In recognition of his services to the Democratic 
Party, Robert Vann, Publisher of The Pittsburgh 
Courier and long an outstanding figure in political and 
civic life of Pennsylvania, has been appointed Special 
Assistant to the Attorney General of the United States 
by the President. Mr. Vann has been assigned as Chief 
of the Claims Division. 


Conventions 


At the Annual Convention of the National Dental 
Association, which was recently convened in Atlantic 
City, Dr. Charles W. Dorsey was elected President- 
Elect. Nashville, Tennessee, was selectd as th conven- 
tion city for the year 1934. 
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Graduating Class 1933—Atlanta School of Social Work 


Fellowships 

The National Urban League announces through Eu- 
gene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, that the sec- 
ond of its two Ella Sachs Plotz Fellowships has been 
awarded to Charles Blake of White Plains, New York, 
for study at the New York School of Social Work. 

Mr. Blake is a graduate of Wesleyan College of Mid- 
dietown, Connecticut, class 1932, having been elected to 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society after receiving honors in 
languages. He speaks Italian and Spanish fluently, reads 
German and French accurately, and is well-versed in 
Greek and Latin, having written his senior thesis in 
Latin. He is also an accomplished stenographer and 
typist. 

The other Plotz Fellowship was awarded to Mildred 
D. Moore of Oberlin College for study at the Carola 
Woerishoffer Graduate School of Bryn Mawr College. 


Law 


Harry H. Pace, for many years one of the leading 
figures in the development of Insurance companies 
among Negroes was graduated from Chicago Law 
School in the class of 1933. Mr. Pace is President of 
the Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Company of Chi- 
cago and was formerly a resident of the city of New 


York. During the past year he filled absences of various 
professors in courses in Guaranty and Suretyship and 
in the Law of Insurance. 

* 


Travel 
Dr. H. L. McCrorey, President of Johnson C. Smith 


University, Charlotte, North Carolina, attended the 
World Alliance of Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
which recently convened at Belfast, Ireland, as a dele- 
gate and Mrs. H. S. McCrorey was in attendance at the 
same time as a delegate to the International Union of 
Womens Home and Foreign Missionary Societies. They 
were accompanied by their two daughters, Novella and 
Muriel, who reside in New York. They will return to 
America in September after a tour of the principal 


countries of Europe. 
* * 


Overa 

Jules Bledsoe, whose singing of the role of Amanasro 
in the Opera Aida at Cleveland last summer, received 
high praise from musical critics, was cast in the same 
role in the second New York performance given by the 
Chicago Opera Company, at the Hippodrome Theatre. 
He appeared in conjunction with the second appear- 
ance of Caterina Jarboro, Negro operatic star from 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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POPULATION AND OCCUPATIONAL 
TRENDS OF NEGROES 
(Continued from Page 235) 


Source:— Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton: 
op. cit., Table 2. An allowance is made for the estimated 
proportion of births and deaths not registered. 


TABLE III. 
Occupational Distribution of Gainfully Employed Negro 
Males and Females in the North and the South 


Occupation 
12.0 4.7 66.4 52.0 
Forestry and Fishing... 2 l 1.2 1.1 


Transportation 

Trade 

Public Service 2.1 2.4 5 1.0 
23 3.0 17 
Domestic and Personal... es 29.6 23.9 5.1 7.7 


18 23 


All Occupations 100.0 


Domestic and Personal... 88.9 
Clerical a 15 a 3 


All Occupations ............ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Source:— Compiled from United States census data 
by the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems. 
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Linen Supply Service 
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LA MORELL’S. 
PRESCRIPTION DISPENSARY 


2348 SEVENTH AVENUE 
The Premier exclusive Prescription Laboratory 
in this community. Long experienced Registered 
Pharmacist with English and American training. 

High standard of Fresh Pure Drugs. 
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100.0 100.0 100.0 

aundtiy Co Jac 

Occupation 1910 1980 1910 1930 
2 4 54 848 
Manufacturing 6.7 9.6 2.6 43 
Professional 3.1 13 3.5 
‘ Sympathetic Serv ght and Day. La 
Modern 

Howard 


